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A SHAH ABBAS VELVET 
OF THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


AL. panel of Persian velvet, sumptuous in quality, has 
been acquired by the Museum from the J. H. Wade Fund.’ 
The velvet dates from the period of the Safavid ruler, Shah 
Abbas the Great (1587-1628), a period in which the arts, under 
royal patronage, attained great richness and splendor. 

Among the arts, that of weaving was held in very high esteem. 
In the East it was the custom for looms and other ateliers to be 
attached to the royal household; and there is a detailed report 
on the weavers of Persia in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, written by a Frenchman, Jean Chardin,’? who was a 
traveler in that country about thirty years after the reign of 
Shah Abbas. He states that the manufacture in which the Per- 
sians excelled above all others was the weaving of silk. He found 
thirty-two maisons d’ouvrages or looms attached to the court, 
each employing on the average one hundred and fifty craftsmen, 
who were cared for in a generous manner. Special awards were 
given to those whose work pleased the Shah. The costliness of 
the materials and weaving caused Chardin to exclaim, “‘J/ ne se 
fait point d’étoffe si chére par toute le monde.” He names the 
centers of the most beautiful weaving as Yazd, Kashan, and 
Ispahan. The exquisite design of the Shah Abbas velvet, the 
quality of the materials used, and the intricate weave leave no 
doubt as to its coming from court looms. 

The subject of the velvet is a graceful youth in Persian cos- 
tume, who stands in a garden beside a cypress tree on the edge 
of a fish pond. He holds in his hand a flower, from which he 
inhales the perfume. Near him, bordering the tree and fish 
pool, are various flowers: the tulip, the pink, and the hyacinth. 

1 Length 6134”; width with selvage 2834”. 


2 Voyages de Monsieur le Chevalier Chardin, en Perse et autres lieux de l’Orient (Amsterdam, 
1740), Vol. III, p. 15. 
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He appears on either side of the tree, and is repeated in reversed 
position in the upper part of the panel. The idyllic youth occurs 
frequently in Persian miniature painting and in textile design 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Sometimes he is de- 
picted with other figures; but often he is unaccompanied and 
stands with falcon on wrist, or with a bowl or long-necked bottle 
in his hand. Rosenborg Castle, Copenhagen, which is particu- 
larly rich in velvets, has several panels in which this type of 
figure is the motif of design." 

The question naturally arises as to who were the designers of 
the fine velvets and silks produced on the court looms. A com- 
parison of miniature painting with the carpets and textiles of 
the same period makes it seem more than probable that the 
designers of important carpets and textiles were miniature 
painters. F. R. Martin’ attributes the design of the celebrated 
Austrian hunting carpet to the hand of Sultan Muhammad. 

In the Shah Abbas velvet the figures are of unusual size, that 
of the youth measuring slightly more than twenty-two inches 
from head to foot, and the complete panel, somewhat over sixty 
inches. The large figural velvets were characteristic of the latter 
part of the reign of Shah Abbas, who had an increasing desire 
for greater size and splendor. F. R. Martin enumerated the 
figural velvets and silks that had made their appearance up to 
1899 and 1901. This number was supplemented in 1920 by 
A. F. Kendrick,*® who brought the number of velvets to twenty 
and that of silks to twenty-five. Since that date the Boston 
velvet and the Shah Abbas velvet have come to light. 

The ground of the panel is closely woven cloth of gold. 
Against this is contrasted the silver threads of the fish pool, 
with its ripples of pale velvet. The robe of the youth is cloth of 
silver with divers colors used in the velvet of the coat, the 
knotted sash, and the hat. Each repeat of the figure shows 
different colored velvets in all the details. The fine lines of the 
drapery are woven in black silk pile; and variations of green 
give a beautiful marking to the pile of the cypress tree. Eleven 
colors appear in the silk pile throughout the panel: dark green, 

1 F. R. Martin, Die Persischen Prachtstoffe im Schlosse Rosenborg in Kopenhagen, 1901. 

2 The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India and Turkey, Vol. I, p. 63. 
3 Figurale Persische Stoffe aus dem Zeitraum, 1550-1650 (1899). 


Die Persischen Prachtstoffe im Schlosse Rosenberg in Kopenhagen, 1901. 
Burlington Magazine, November, 1920. 
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light green, greenish-yellow, pale yellow, orange, crimson, ruby 
red, dark and light blue, black, and white. 

The velvet is a remarkable achievement in the art of weaving, 
and great technical difficulties had to be dealt with to produce 
such a perfect result. The ground of the fabric is a gold cloth 
of diagonal weave with the gold threads passing under the pile 
of the velvet except in that of the costume, where in places the 
silver threads run under. The silk pile is woven by putting in 
extra warp threads, the frequent change of color necessitating 
the insertion of many new threads. The back, or reverse side, of 
the velvet shows that this was done by inserting the threads 
from the back, so that at intervals when a new color was em- 
ployed a soft fringe of silk appears. This technique made it 
possible to employ different colors in the costumes of each 
figure. The panel would represent not less than three years’ 
work of a single weaver. 

The velvet has been dated by comparing the costume with 
those found in miniature painting of the early seventeenth 
century. The same process has been followed in dating a silk of 
serge weave of the sixteenth century, also owned by the Mu- 
seum. In this a youth stands by a cypress, holding in his hand 
a long-necked bottle. The contrast between his headdress and 
that of the Shah Abbas velvet is particularly interesting. That 
seen in the serge silk consists of a scarf or shawl tightly wound 
on a center pole or ku/ah and was the type of turban worn in 
the time of Shah Tahmasp and somewhat later; but with the 
reign of Shah Abbas a definite change in style took place. The 
turbans were no longer tightly wound over a kulah, but were 
loosely wound and tied shawls. Sometimes the turban took the 
form of a hat with a turned-up brim as in the velvet. A hat of - 
similar type is worn by the figure appearing in the design of a 
velvet coat preserved in the Royal Armoury at Stockholm.’ 

The velvet panel, together with two others of the same design 
and length, appeared in the market in India about 1923.” It is 
believed that these pieces came to light in the Jaipur state, and 
were brought from Isarda when the late Maharaja Kaim Singh 
succeeded his relative, Ram Singh, on the throne of Jaipur in 
1880, as Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II. It is not unusual 


1 F. R. Martin, Figurale Persische Stoffe aus dem Zeitraum, 1550-1650, P\. 1. 
2 A. F. Kendrick, Year Book of Oriental Art (London, 1925), Vol. I, p. 59. 
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to find Persian fabrics in the neighboring country of India. Of 
the other two panels known, one is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London; and the other, in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. G. U. 


BUST OF A WOMAN 
AN ENGRAVING BY JACOPO DE’BARBARI 


The Museum has recently had the good fortune to acquire for 
the Margaret Huntington Smith McCarthy Collection a very 
important fifteenth-century engraving, “Bust of a Woman,””’ by 
the Venetian artist Jacopo de’Barbari. Since an article appeared 
in the Bulletin of July, 1931, giving a brief account of Jacopo 
de’ Barbari and of the three engravings by him in the Museum’s 
collection, the present article will deal only with this latest 
acquisition. 

“Bust of a Woman,” (H.30)’, is the largest of all of Barbari’s 
thirty engravings; it is also one of the most outstanding and 
rarest of all his subjects; and it is the only portrait print which 
he has done. Of the other eleven copies known, all but two are in 
museum collections. The Museum’s accession is an excellent 
impression, rich in printing, and comes from the Hermitage 
Collection.” 

The engraving represents the head and bust of a young 
woman, drawn to a scale two-thirds life size. The body is turned 
slightly to the left, while the head is inclined over the right 
shoulder; the hair is rolled away from the forehead and knotted 
at the top in Greek fashion; and several tight curls and strands 
of hair at the side of the face offer a naturalistic and quaint con- 
trast to the otherwise formal arrangement. The tilt of the head 
"is accentuated by the upward cast of the eyes, and the parted 
lips add to a general wistfulness of expression. Around the neck 
is a triple cord interspersed with star-shaped beads. An orna- 
mented yoke is inserted at the top of the bodice, and a band 
with conventional classic design falls from the right shoulder 
diagonally across the bosom. 

This is one of the three Barbari engravings that do not bear 
the mark of the caduceus, which serves as his signature. For 

1 Length 1334” (340 mm.); width 107%” (265 mm.). 


2 Arthur M. Hind, British Museum Catalogue of Early Italian Engraving. 
3 C. G. Boerner, Kupferstiche des XV bis XVIII Fahrhunderts, CLXX, No. 22, pl. 7. 
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this reason there has been some question of the authorship of 
the “Bust of a Woman.” In 1811 Bartsch, unable to assign the 
print to any specific artist, called it anonymous Italian. 
Passavant, in revising, and making additions to Bartsch’s 
catalogue in 1864, attributed the print to Jacopo Francia, the 
sixteenth-century Bolognese artist, an assignment that was re- 
tained until Sidney Colvin, of the British Museum, reassigned 
it to Jacopo de’Barbari. This last attribution has been accepted 
by Paul Kristeller," Arthur M. Hind, and Tancred Borenius. 
Undoubtedly, the print has affinities with the work of Barbari 
in technique and in certain mannerisms, such as the inclination 
of the head and the treatment of the hair. 

Considered from a technical and stylistic standpoint, it must 
have been among his very early work. The graver work is in- 
ferior to that in any of his other plates. This is especially 
evident in the shading of the background, which is produced 
by rugged and irregular horizontal lines, cross-hatched by short 
vertical flicks that form a tiny brick-like pattern. The back- 
grounds of his other prints, on the other hand, are laid by more 
uniform parallel lines running in a diagonal direction; and when 
cross-hatching is used, it is done systematically, in long even 
strokes. The shading of the bust is likewise very irregular and 
unsystematized. In the beautifully modelled head, however, 
there is a greater discrimination in the use of shading; and the 
lines here play a larger part in molding the form. 

Although the general trend of Barbari’s style is Italian, there 
are certain German qualities that characterize the faces of most 
of his subjects, such as a dour expression, drooping lips, and 
often a heaviness of the mouth. “Bust of a Woman,” on the 
contrary, shows none of these northern traits; it is far more 
sensitive and refined in type. Idealized as the head is, and in- 
spired as it is by the classical tradition that came from Padua 
and was so prevalent in Venice at the time, it is nevertheless 
essentially Venetian in its character. There are some faults in 
drawing; but the head is finely formed, and the outline and 
delicate features are well delineated. Both head and bust are 
sculpturesque in conception, and are treated in a broad, free 
manner which makes the appeal simple and dignified. _L. E. P. 


1 Monograph, Engravings and Woodcuts by Facopo de’ Barbari, ed. Kristeller (1896). 
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A CHINESE BUDDHIST PEDESTAL 


In the West a great sculptor is so overflowing with original ideas 
that he looks upon any curtailment of his freedom in the matter 
of composition as a sure setback to the quality of the resultant 
work. In the East, almost the opposite is the case. The diver- 
gence lies in the fact that an Occidental visualizes religious 
personages as individuals and strives to convey his personal 
conception of his subject, usually exaggerated to emphasize 
salient characteristics. The Oriental, on the other hand, seeks 
to give the sensation of one above the conflicts of this world 
and deems it best for this purpose to adhere fairly closely to the 
established type. For type it must be, in order to fulfill the de- 
mands of the worshipful public, who would fail to grasp the 
significance of an individualized, humanized Buddha. 

Not only the Buddhist religion, but also the formulas for its 
visible expression in sculpture came to China from India. With 
the passage of time, the rigid laws of the parent order lost some 
of their hold on the Chinese, who—because of different local 
concepts, and of ignorance of the rules—altered poses, attributes, 
and other details, with a consequent sacrifice of symbolic mean- 
ing. The freedom, or “artistic license,” thus gained was seldom 
realized to the full by the sculptors, who were simply craftsmen 
commissioned to produce certain images in a more or less defi- 
nite form. 

Illustrated inside the back cover is a Chinese octagonal stone 
pedestal’ of the T’ang dynasty, A.D. 618-907, or possibly a 
little earlier. The sides bear inscriptions referring to the donors, 
and are also decorated alternately with Buddhas and Bod- 
hisattvas, the latter being deities who have passed through all 
but one of the incarnations essential to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. Taken more or less directly from Indian sculp- 
ture are the garments, the headdresses, the haloes, and the 
various attributes, such as postures, articles held in the hands, 
animals, et cetera. Also probably of Indian origin is the high re- 
lief which nearly throws the figures into the full round, for the 
majority of indigenous early relief sculpture was flat. In each 
row of photographs is a triad, or trinity, with a Buddha flanked 
by two Bodhisattvas. At the right end of each row is another 

1 Height 1934”; diameter 15 74”. 
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Buddha, who bears no particular relationship to the triads. 
These last two can be identified by the mudras* as Sakyamuni,’ 
or Gautama, the last earthly incarnation of the Buddha. In 
both cases he is seated on a throne with legs crossed in the 
usual manner, and is wearing the customary monastic garment 
hung from the left shoulder. Behind him are the large and small 
haloes known respectively as aureole and nimbus. The mudras 
have undergone a change from the original form, but the upper 
apparently represents the abhaya mudra, or sign of protection. 

The trinity in the top row shows Sakyamuni attended by the 
Bodhisattvas, Manjusri* and Samantabhadra.* The central 
figure is again seated in the crossed-legged position known as 
padmasana, with his hands in the bhumisparsa mudra, in which 
he is touching the earth to call it to witness that he has resisted 
the temptations of Mara, the Evil One.° It will be observed 
that the Buddha is backed by both aureole and nimbus; whereas 
the former attribute is not employed in the case of the Bod- 
hisattvas. Seated on the lion, with one foot pendent in /alitasana 
posture, is Manjusri, holding in his left hand a vase, instead of 
the blue lotus, with which he is associated. He is very popular 
in China, where he is worshipped as the god of thought and 
wisdom. He is considered by some as the god of science and 
is supposed to have been active about Wu-t’ai-shan, the 
Mountain of Five Peaks. It is said that a golden ray from 
the forehead of Sakyamuni pierced a jambu tree at the base 
of Wu-t’ai-shan, a lotus sprouted from the tree, and Manjusri 
was born in the flower. 

At the other side of the Buddha, seated in /alitasana posture 
on an elephant, is Samantabhadra, carrying the blue lotus al- 
ready mentioned in connection with Manjusri. He is wor- 
shipped as the god of highest intelligence, and his place of 
pilgrimage is Wo-mei-shan, in the province of Ssechuan. 

In the bottom row is another triad of a Buddha and two Bod- 
hisattvas, the only one of which can be definitely recognized 
being Avalokitesvara,° standing on a lotus and holding, appar- 


1 Symbolic positions of the hands. 

2 Chinese: Ch’iao-ta-mo. Sanskrit spelling is used throughout, as the Chinese names are less 
widely known. 

3 Chinese: Wen-shu. 

4 Chinese: P’u-hsien. 

5 See Bulletin for December, 1930. 

6 Chinese: Kwan-yin. 
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ently, a sprig of willow in his raised right hand and a vase in the 
lowered left. This divinity is of remarkable popularity in China, 
and is represented in many forms and with many attributes. 
He was born in a ray of light from the right eye of his spiritual 
father, Amitabha,' and, according to the Mahayana doctrine, 
is the creator of the present world or evolutionary cycle. In the 
accompanying photograph he is evidently undergoing the meta- 
morphosis from male to female in order to satisfy the popular 
yearning for a sentimentalized divinity. In China Kwan-yin is 
known as the god or goddess of mercy, the protector of children, 
and by numerous other epithets indicative of beneficence. 

The Buddha in this triad is standing on a lotus with his hands 
in distorted abhaya (protection) and varada (charity) mudras, 
which are attributable to both Sakyamuni and Amitabha. The 
newly born Buddha also points upwards with his right hand and 
downwards with his left. If the odd Bodhisattva is Maitreya, 
the Buddha is Sakyamuni; whereas if the former is Maha- 
sthamaprapta,’ the latter is Amitabha. Moreover, Amitabha is 
the dhyani, or spiritual, Buddha corresponding to the manushi, 
or human, Buddha Sakyamuni. 

In these small figures the serene, self-contained, and passion- 
less Buddhas are easily distinguished from the worldly, playful 
Bodhisattvas, even when the heads are missing. The former are 
heavy and stolid, as contrasted with their light and jaunty 
companions. They are somewhat stiff, and their garments hang 
in heavy folds; whereas the Bodhisattvas are supple, and their 
flimsy draperies are caught by the slightest breezes. In neither 
case has the sculptor tried to conform to the dictates of anatomy 
but rather has expressed, as freely as he was able with the 
human form, the characteristics of the deities. The unnatural 
folds of the material, which have come over from Indian sculp- 
ture, are found in many figures of the T’ang dynasty.’ The 
expressions of the two Bodhisattvas whose faces remain bear 
the earmarks of an earlier period, but they are too round and 
too subdued to merit a date far from T’ang. The flame-like 
twists in the haloes also have sacrificed spontaneity for a more 

1 Chinese: A-mi-t’o-fo. 
2 Chinese: Ta-shih-chih. 


3 Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, Vol. III, plates 365, 369, 377, 405A. Iconographic data have been 
taken freely from A. Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism and from O. Sirén, Chinese Sculpture. 
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controlled handling. In other words, the pedestal is an example 
of Chinese sculpture immediately preceding what is usually 
known as the mature period. mu. C. 


AN EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHS BY 
HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


An exhibition comprising a comprehensive group of lithographs 
of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec has recently been installed in 
Gallery XI. Prints owned in Cleveland have been generously 
lent from private collections; and these prints have been supple- 
mented by Museum lithographs. 

The work of Toulouse-Lautrec was shown in 1931 in two 
exhibitions: one in Chicago; and the other in New York, where 
paintings, drawings, and prints were hung together. The present 
items have been selected from his graphic output only, the 
extent of which is infinitely varied. 

Toulouse-Lautrec worked at the very end of the nineteenth 
century, deriving a mixture of benefits from his predecessors, 
Delacroix, Daumier, Manet, and Degas. A clear conviction of 
artistic purpose and character on his part surmounted these 
forceful precedents, however; and he evolved from them some- 
thing highly individualistic. 

He was an observer of mundane, contemporary existence. 
His poor health made a rural life in Southern France—at Albi— 
amidst family activity insupportable; and his first attempts at 
orderly study in Paris under academicians ended in a revolt. 
Complete isolation in the purlieus of Montmartre followed; here, 
he was an onlooker, not a participant in café cosmopolitanism. 

Like Van Gogh he would not tolerate current conventions; 
but unlike the Dutchman he did not try to reconcile his differ- 
ences; as a result, he was more successful in his artistic 
pursuits and suffered less from the many unhappy moments 
experienced by his Dutch contemporary. 

Through an interest in photography, and through popular 
Oriental influences—the Japanese print, for example—and 
through a varied number of interpretive formulas, he achieved 
a viewpoint like Degas’s, penetrating in its degree of observation. 

His graphic art is of the poster and caricature types, rendered 
in a free style with a succinct nicety. H. S. F. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for March, 1932, 
the following names have been added to the Membership lists: 


TRANSFER FROM FELLOW TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Severance, Mary H. 
LIFE 
Schlather, Mrs. Leonard 
Whitmore, Mrs. Samuel W. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
Konigslow, Ella 
Newcomer, M. Earl 


ANNUAL 

Baer, Mrs. George P. Goldstein, Sarah M. McCoy, Myra L. 

Ball, Edith Louise Griffith, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mankovich, Dr. Eugene 

Binz, Ellsworth Halber, Mrs. Louis Mix, Charlotte M. 

Brevoort, Henry A. Hale, J. G. Motts, Mrs. H. E. 

Brown, Dr. Orley E. Heizer, Mrs. John Z. Prentice, Georgiana 

Cave, Ethel Pauline Hertel, Dr. Clarence R. Reed, Mrs. Anna J. 

Dillon, Mrs. John R. Howard, F. A. Ride, Ray 

Duncan, Dr. W. W. T. Howells, Mrs. Harry B. Roth, Sherman K. 

Emery, Mrs. William Hutt, Martha K. Smith, Maxine K. 

Fiala, Gizella Kamuf, Pauline Stroeter, Frederick N. 

Flint, Roy F. Lewis, Ethel B. Wagner, Norman V. 
MEMBERSHIP, February 29, 1932 

Endowment Benefactor....... 193 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 1932 
Friday 1. 8:15 p.m. Modern Art, by Murdock Pemberton, Art Critic, 
“The New Yorker,” New York. 


Saturday 2. 2:00p.m.For Young People. Shadow Play: Saint-Saéns’ 
“The Carnival of Animals,” by gth Grade Pupils, 
Fairmount Junior High School. 
Sunday 3. 2:30 p. m. Gallery Talk. Prints by Toulouse-Lautrec, by Mr. 
Ramus. 
2:30 p. m. Gallery Talk. Primitive African Sculpture, by Dr. 
Munro. 
3:00 p. m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. (For Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference.) 
4:00 p. m. How Enamels are Made, by Kenneth Bates, In- 
structor, The Cleveland School of Art. 


4:00p.m. For Young People. The Wolf of Gubbio, by 
Ernestine Evans, 9A, East High School. 
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Wednesday 6. 8:15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Melville Smith, Associate Pro- 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


8. 


9- 


Io. 


15. 
16, 


17. 


22. 


fessor of Music, Flora Stone Mather College, 
Western Reserve University. 

8:15 p.m. Expressing the Machine Age in Photography, 
Painting and Sculpture, by Dr. Munro, Curator, 
Department of Education, The Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. 

2:00 p. m. For Young People. Inter-Settlement Union Prize 
Plays. 

2:45 p.m. Gallery Talk. Prints by Toulouse-Lautrec, by Mr. 
Ramus. 

2:45 p.m. Gallery Talk. Japanese Prints, by Mr. Hollis. 

4:00 p. m. The Rise of Gardening as a Fine Art, by Richard- 
son Wright, Editor, “House and Garden,” New 
York. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art.) 

4:00 p.m. For Young People. Indian War Bonnets, by 
Mildred E. Leighton. 

8:15 p. m. Gardens, by Louise Hubbard, Lecturer, Winnetka, 
Illinois. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art.) 

2:00 p. m. For Young People. Play: The Poor Indian Turkey 
Girl, by 3rd Grade Pupils, Noble School. 

2:45 p.m. Gallery Talk. Italian Painting, by Mr. Martin. 

2:45 p.m. Gallery Talk. East Indian Jewelry, by Mrs. Fair- 
banks. 

4:00 p. m. The Fine Arts Garden of Cleveland, by Mr. Frary, 
Publicity and Membership Secretary, The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor 
Art.) 

4:00 p.m. For Young People. The White Fox, a Japanese 
Folk Tale, by Mrs. Fairbanks. 

8:15 p.m. The Violin Sonatas of Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Sonata in A Minor, Opus 23; Romance in F 
Major, Opus 50; Sonata in G Major, Opus 96), by 
Joseph Fuchs, violin, The Cleveland Orchestra 
and The Cleveland Institute of Music, and 
Arthur Loesser, piano, The Cleveland Institute of 
Music. 

2:00 p. m. For Young People. Film: The Art of Spinning and 
Weaving. 

2:45 p.m. Gallery Talk. Four Centuries of Armor, by Emma 
I. Malin. 

2:45 p.m. Gallery Talk. Buddhist Deities in Sculpture and 
Painting, by Mrs. Fairbanks. 

4:00 p. m. Recital of Piano and Quarter-Tone Piano Music, 
by Hans Barth, New York. 

4:00 p.m. For Young People. The Story of St. Ursula, by 
Elizabeth Keyser. 
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Tuesday 26. 8:00p.m. Reception and Private View for Members, and 
to 11:00 p. m. Entrants to the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of 
Work by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. 
Friday 29. 8:15 p.m. Some Meanings of the Word Beauty, by Rossiter 
Howard, Chief of the Division of Education, the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 
Saturday 30. 2:00p.m. For Young People. Cathedral Music, by the Choir 
of Laurel School, under the direction of Anne 
Bonnette. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays 4:00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Miss Fry- 
worth. 
5:15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
Mondays 4:00 p. m. History of Italian Painting, by Mr. Martin. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2:00 to 4:00 p. m. 
Guidance through the galleries, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4:00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 


Wednesdays = 5:00 p. m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by Mr. 
Martin. 
7:00 p.m. Music This Week in Cleveland, by Mr. Quimby. 
7:30 p.m. Class in Art Appreciation and Drawing for un- 
employed, by Mr. McVey. 
8:00 p. m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Mr. Ramus. 
8:00 p.m. Contemporary Art and Decoration, by Mrs. Fair- 
banks. 
Thursdays 2:00 p. m. Spanish Painting Since 1800, by Mr. Ramus. 
4:00 p.m. History of Prints and Print-Makers, by Mr. 


Ramus. 
Saturdays 10:00 a. m. 
and 11:00 a. m. Classes in Art Appreciation, by Mrs. Fairbanks. 
Saturday mornings Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
Members’ Children. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery IX. . . . . .Contemporary Italian Painting (through April 10). 
Gallery X . . . . . .Drawings from the Collection of Dan Fellows 
Platt (through April 10). 
Gallery XI. . . . . .Lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec (through April 


23). 
Galleries VI, VII, VIII, [X, mais Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleve- 
X,and XI . . . .land Artists and Craftsmen (opens April 27). 
Educational Corridor . . Japanese Stencils. 
Children’s Museum. . . North American Indian Art. 
TextileStudy Room. . . Russian Peasant Embroideries. 
RADIO TALKS 
A five-minute radio talk is given over Station WHK every Saturday night, 
at 7:10, by some member of the Museum staff. 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


Joun LonG SEVERANCE 

WILLIAM GwINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 

JouNn HunTINGTON Horp 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CueEstTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
T. CLarkK G. MATHER 
Racpu M. CoE CHARLES L. MuRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON Francis F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun L. SEVERANCE 
Leonarp C. Hanna, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex offictis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIs F, PRENTISS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
M. CoE 
Leonarp C. Hanna, Jr. 


Epwarp B. GREENE 
WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
RoBERT ERNEST VINSON 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E WICKENDEN 
Cuar.LEs T. Brooks 
E. S. BurKE, Jr. 
WILLARD M. CLAPP 
Francis E. Drury 
Mrs. H. A. EveRETT 
Paut L. 
FRANK H. GINN 
B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
GuErDON S. HOLDEN AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. T. P. Howett Mrs. Winpsor T. WHITE 


Davi S. INGALLS 
Mrs H. H. JoHNson 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. T. KING 
Woops KInc 

Amos B. McNaIRY 
LauRENCE H. NorTon 
Kenyon V. PAINTER 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLara E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative Haro_p W. Parsons 
Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MInntE H. BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SopHIE BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 

Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 

Assistant in Membership 

Assistant at Sales Desk 
Printer and Photographer 
Superintendent of Buildings 


EpitH BurRrous 
E. Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 
Joun W. McCaBE 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday lp. m.to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
pee holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
limentary tickets, and children of school age. 
losed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
—. but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of DecorativeArts, WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Hottis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings Louise BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints HEnry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEona E. PRaAssE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. Ramus 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THomMAsS MuNnRO 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Lourisz M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary Ipa Lee RoGERS 
Assistants: Mrs. RUGGLES, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. 
Ramus, Mrs. BaTEs, Miss TaFe, Mrs. Fatr- 
BANKS, Mr. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELLG. SILL. Assistants: Miss THWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss VANDER VEER, MissHaw- 
LEY, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER, Mrs. Daw- 
SON. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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